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PREFACE 



The object of this series is to present briefly and simply the 
results of new research into the social, economic and technical 
problems of industrial progress — problems arising from automa- 
tion and other advances in techniques, and problems of manage- 
ment and human relations. The booklets are either ‘industrial 
versions’ of academic reports that have been or soon will be 
published elsewhere; or short reviews of research done inde- 
pendently by several teams. The series is planned in the belief 
that responsible officials on both sides of industry feel the need 
to digest and use new research material but have not the time to 
read full-length volumes. 

In issuing this series the Department of Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research seeks only to provide a forum for constructive new 
thinking and to stimulate independent discussion and action, 
including further research. The conclusions and speculations are 
those of the investigators, mostly from the universities and other 
well-known research bodies. 

This booklet summarizes certain aspects of a comprehensive 
study of the industrial and domestic implications of married 
women’s employment. It has been conducted by A. P. Jephcott, 
B. N. Seear and J. H. Smith of the Social Science Department, 
The London School of Economics and Political Science, under the 
direction of Professor R. M. Titmuss, with grant aid from the 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. The study was 
initially undertaken at Messrs. Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., Bermond- 
sey, London, S.E. 16 , and then was extended to the Borough of 
Bermondsey. 

Interest in the industrial aspects of this subject is so extensive 
that the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research has 
decided to publish this summary in advance of the main report. 



Information Division, 

Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 

14-18 Cornwall Terrace, London, N.W.l. October ig 6 o 
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THE PROBLEM 



‘None but a fool will take a wife whose bread must be earned, solely 
by his labour, and who will contribute nothing towards it herself . ’ From 
‘ A Present to a Servant Girl ’ 1 74 } - 1 

‘ The wife and mother going abroad for work is, with few exceptions, 
a waste of time, a waste of property, a waste of morals and a waste of 
health and life and ought in emery way to be prevented f 1 Mrs. Bayley in 
Paper to National Association for Promotion of Social Science, 1864. 

In recent years the subject of married women’s employment has 
been the theme of many heated arguments. The increased 
employment of mothers outside the home is said to threaten the 
stability of the family and is often cited as the cause of separation, 
divorce and juvenile delinquency. There are misgivings about 
the alleged emphasis on material values in households where 
mothers work and in many quarters it is concluded that a 
woman’s place is still exclusively ‘in the home’. 

While some employers are believed to share these feelings, it 
is the practical objections that are most frequently raised against 
married women — they are thought to be unreliable employees. 
Since husbands are earning higher and steadier wages than in 
pre-war days, married women are not dependent on work for a 
livelihood, and complaints are made of their high rates of absen- 
teeism and labour turnover. They create problems of organiza- 
tion, and are believed to have an adverse effect on the morale of 
full-time workers. Many employers regard their employment, 
perhaps hopefully, as a temporary expedient which may someday 
disappear. 

This debate is not confined to Great Britain. Studies in other 
industrial countries, such as U.S.A . 2 and Belgium 3 show that the 
same arguments are hotly contested elsewhere. 

Though feeling runs high, any attempt at a dispassionate 
examination of the situation reveals a remarkable absence of 
information. The Social Science Department of the London 
School of Economics undertook this study in order to identify some 

1 Quoted, by Margaret Hewitt in ‘Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry’, 
P- 5 - 

2 National Manpower Council: ‘Work in the Lives of Married Women’. 
(Columbia.) 

s Institut de Sociologie Solvray: ‘La Condition Sociale de la Femme’. 
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of these problems and to see how they were in fact being tackled 
in one area where many married women were employed. It was, 
of course, realized that such an approach could not provide any 
universally applicable solutions. As in any detailed case study, it 
could only attempt to illuminate one corner of the social scene, 
and could offer no generalizations from the facts it uncovered. It 
might, however, challenge certain common but unsubstantiated 
opinions and problems not previously considered could be 
formulated. 

The research team started with the assumption that the 
decision of a married woman to seek employment has repercussions 
in both the home and the place of work. To be satisfactory the 
arrangement requires adjustments by the woman, her family, 
and her employer, if it is to create a situation that all these 
parties feel to he, on balance, beneficial. 

This approach clearly implied investigating the reasons why 
the woman wanted work, and the ways in which her own and her 
family’s life was adjusted to enable her to cope with the double 
load. It also called for a study of the circumstances of the labour- 
market which enabled her to get work, and the ways in which her 
employer adapted the work situation to make her employment 
worthwhile. 



THE NATIONAL TREND 



It is not possible to give a completely accurate picture of the 
extent of married women’s employment in Britain today because 
of the lack of reliable information on the numbers of women 
engaged in part-time work. The main sources of information are 
the 1951 Census and the published figures of the Ministry of 
Labour. It, however, is recognized that the Census figure under- 
stated the number of women in part-time work, as for various 
reasons many women working a short number of hours per week 
did not enter on the Census form that they were in employment. 
The Ministry of Labour obtains returns from employers in 
manufacturing industries of the number employed on a part- 
time basis, but has no detailed figures for part-time employment- 
outside this field. This gap in labour statistics was pointed out by 
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Dr. Viola Klein, 1 who found from a survey carried out in 1957 
that as many as slightly over half of the married women in 
employment had part-time jobs. 

The 1951 Census showed that in England and Wales out of 
nearly seven million women at work over three million were 
married. Three-quarters of a million women were recorded as 
working part-time, of whom four-fifths were married. In the 
years since the Census the Ministry of Labour figures for married 
women in employment show that while in 1951 45 per cent of 
the women in the female labour force in Great Britain were 
married, this figure had risen to 48 per cent, a total of 5 570 000, 
by 1955, the time of the study described in this booklet. 2 

Although exact comparisons between pre-war and post-war 
years are not possible, the trend is clearly illustrated from the 
Census figures of 1951 and 1951. Between these dates the number 
of married women at work trebled, while the number of single 
women in the labour force fell by one million. The 1931 Census 
gives no figures for part-time employment, which developed on 
a large scale during the Second World War. 

Social reformers of 50 years ago, who looked forward to a time 
when no married woman need leave her family to go to work, 
would no doubt be alarmed by such developments. 3 But many 
changes have occurred in the pattern of family life which make 
it much more likely that married women will go out to work. 
For example, in the first half of this century the percentage of 
marriages where the wife was under 21 doubled, and this reduced 
the proportion of young single women available for employment; 
in addition, it is now no longer customary to give up employment 
on marriage. Again, smaller families, better health, and an 
increased expectation of life — coupled with the removal of social 
taboos — have given most mothers a second chance of employment 
in their thirties and forties, which many have seized. 

1 Working Wives by Viola Klein, Institute of Personnel Management Occa- 
sional Papers, No. 15, i960. 

a Ministry of Labour Gazettes. 

* Cadbury and Others: Women’s Work and Wages. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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THE STUDY 



The research team began work in 1955 at Messrs. Peek Frean 
Ltd, biscuit manufacturers in the London borough of Bermondsey, 
and enquired into the daily life of more than goo of the firm’s 
women workers, both at home and in the factory. 

Local conditions 

Bermondsey is an old-established industrial area with bitter 
memories of casual employment and the hardships of depression 
years. Since 1939 the population has fallen by almost half, mainly 
because of bombing and evacuation during the war: nearly all 
the families are working class, and married women hare for long 
gone out to work — some in local industries, others as office cleaners 
and catering workers across the river in the City. Since the war 
the general labour shortage, made still more acute by the loss of 
population, has given the chance of employment, particularly in 
factories, to any woman in the area who chooses to take it. 

The factory 

Peek Freans has occupied the same site for nearly 100 years, 
and has been owned by the same family for most of that time. 
This- well-known firm is prominent in the biscuit trade, both 
technically and commercially, and has long had close relationships 
with trade unions. It is a member of the Biscuit Employers’ 
Federation, and rates of pay are determined by the National 
Joint Wages Council, the union- employer negotiating body for the 
biscuit industry. Rates above the minimum, the wages of 
ancillary workers not covered by the National Joint Wages 
Council, and the fixing of piece rates and incentive payments are 
negotiated locally. While less than 20 per cent of men employed 
are paid by results, over 80 per cent of women are paid in some 
form of individual or group incentive schemes, and local union 
representatives play a considerable part in the settlement of wage 
questions. At the time of the survey the firm supplemented 
National Insurance sickness benefits for full-time workers, but 
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not for part-time workers. 1 A contributory sick pay scheme also 
applies to full-time workers only. 

Number of women employees 

At the beginning of the study, 4000 workers were employed, 
of whom three-quarters were women, four-fifths of them married. 
Only a quarter of all women employed worked full-time: the 
rest were part-timers — most of them married — who came in at 
different times of the day to work on four short 1 shifts 

The high proportion of part-timers with family responsibilities 
made the factory especially suitable for this study. So did the fact 
that extreme labour shortage had forced the firm to reverse its 
pre-war ban on married women. Until 1941 recruitment, apart 
from temporary workers, was chiefly from local school leavers, 
who were numerous enough to warrant a waiting list, and women 
were obliged to leave on marriage. The persistent labour shortage 
of the post-war years produced a change of policy as single 
women employees have become a small minority, and production 
can only be maintained with the help of a large part-time labour 
force. 

Methods of research 

For over two years the research team were in dose touch with 
management at different levels, interviewed several hundred of 
the women themselves, and had regular contact with certain 
employees, both in the factory and in their homes. Members of 
the Works Committee and trade union representatives were 
consulted, and invaluable help was given by the women 
supervisors. 

The firm generously provided interviewing rooms in a house 
at the factory gate, and allowed time for a sample of employees 
from the five shifts to be interviewed during working hours. 
This main sample consisted of 250 women and girls, 50 for each 
shift, of whom approximately 200 accepted the interview. Those 
willing to co-operate were interviewed twice, with a period of 
six months between the interviews. Thirty-six of these inform- 
ants assisted in a more intensive study, which involved regular 

1 This scheme has subsequently been extended to cover all full-time or 
part-time workers, who pay National Insurance contributions at full rate. Less 
than 20 per cent of the part-timers in fact pay full contributions. 
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visits by members of the research team to their homes, and the 
keeping of daily diaries. The team’s work fell into six parts : 

1. The above mentioned study of the main sample based 
on an interview followed by a second one six months 
later. 

2. An examination of factory records, with special 
emphasis on labour turn-over, absenteeism and length 
of service, the figures normally being analysed by 
department and by shift. 

5. Discussions with members of management of the 
problems they associated with the large-scale employ- 
ment of married women. 

4. A study based on interviews with a 1 in 5 sample of 
100 women engaged consecutively by the firm in the 
late spring of 1955. Each was interviewed within 
eight days of starting work 5 those who left within six 
months were again interviewed, this time at their 
homes. The survivors at the factory were interviewed 
again at the end of six months’ employment with the 
firm. A comparative study was made by interviewing 
a group of 28 women leaving during this six months’ 
period who had more than three years’ service. 

5. An intensive study was made of a packing department 
consisting chiefly of part-time workers. The work of 
its two women supervisors was closely observed, and a 
cross-section of its workers was interviewed. 

6. A detailed study in one major packing department, over 
a period of three weeks, of the transfer from job to job 
of the 200 women employed. 



CONCLUSIONS 



THE MARRIED WOMAN’S EFFECTIVENESS 
AS AN EMPLOYEE 

Her attitude to the job 

From what the women themselves said, there was no doubt 
that they worked mainly for the financial reasons. Indeed, 
opportunities for earning money in this factory were particularly 
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PERCENTAGE OF ALL WOMEN AVERAGE AGE OF 

EMPLOYEES ON EACH SHIFT -n EACH SHIFT \ 




Fig. l. The distribution by age and shift of all the women employees. 



favourable; in 1955 pieceworkers’ average hourly earnings were 
ggd. at a time when average earnings for women in the biscuit 
industry were 5 id., and in manufacturing industry as a whole 
ggd. 1 However, as almost all the husbands were in regular 

1 Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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employment it was not for the sheer necessities of life that more 
money was required. But neither was it for mere pin money, if 
by ‘pins’ are meant pleasant little frivolities for personal enjoy- 
ment. For most women the aim was a higher standard of living 
for their families. What they meant by a higher standard varied, 
but much of their earnings went on refurnishing and redecorat- 
ing their homes, a more varied diet and the durable ‘ consumer 
goods’, furniture, bedding, grates, television sets and, for some, 
the small second-hand car. It also went on better clothing for the 
whole family, and pocket money and toys for the children. The 
family holiday, often previously confined to hop-picking expedi- 
tions, became a major new pleasure. 

Many women also mentioned, as a subsidiary reason, the 
restricted and lonely life they led with small families in small 
homes, from which the husband and children were absent most 
of the day. ‘Coming to work keeps me young’ some said, and 
there was a widespread feeling that if work were given up, the 
social contacts of the factory would be missed. 

Work was undertaken as a means of helping the family, not 
as an escape from it. This greatly influenced the woman’s attitude 
towards her job : work was desirable, but not essential. It was 
clearly less important to her than her family, and, whenever 
possible, she fitted her hours of work to her family responsibilities. 
A satisfactory job was therefore one in which the importance of 
domestic duties was recognized by a firm prepared to adjust its 
traditional rules and regulations to meet the demands of home. 
It had also to provide the opportunity to earn ‘good money’, and 
piecework was on the whole preferred for the chance it gave 
of increased earnings. A well-run department was appreciated as 
essential for the steady flow of work on which high earnings 
depend. Beyond this the women made it clear that they were 
looking for a chance to settle down with people with whom they 
could make friends, in a job which would make only limited 
demands on them. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that they showed hardly any 
desire for promotion. Other investigators 1 have found that 
women generally are far less interested than men in opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and in Bermondsey this attitude was most 

1 National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Report No. 10. Two Studies in 
Supervision by E. Livingstone and J. D. Handyside, 1953. 
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PERCENTAGE OF VJIVES ON EACH 
SHIFT . 



AVERAGE AGE OF WIVES 
ON EACH SHIFT 




Kg. 2. The distribution by age and shift of wives in the main sample (exclud- 
ing' those whose husbands were not living at home). 



marked. The women interviewed made it plain that their most 
demanding and responsible job was in the home, and that they 
did not wish to shoulder the worries of a supervisor on top of their 
other commitments. 

It was also clear that factory life, apart from their actual job, 
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meant very little to them. The combination of job and home 
responsibilities seemed to leave them with little time, desire or 
perhaps need for a more active interest in either official trade 
union matters or in the various factory clubs and recreational 
activities. The factory work was not unimportant for them, but 
equally it was not vital. 



Absence 

According to the popular view married women in part-time 
work are unreliable, with high rates of absence and labour 
turnover. Did the survey confirm these impressions? Married 
women in this factory undoubtedly had a less favourable record 
of attendance than any other type of worker. In the last half of 
1955, the women’s absence rate was 40 per cent higher than 
that of men, and it fluctuated sharply from month to month 
and was less predictable. School holiday periods in particular 
posed a dilemma for many a mother as she had to choose between 
the needs of her child and the needs of her employer. The records 
show that the choice was likely to be in favour of the child. 
Indeed, the firm recognized this and introduced a system of 
approved absence, under which a woman personnel officer 
screened requests for absence without pay, in consultation with 
the supervisors affected. Management’s attitude appeared to be 
that while it could not control a high absence-rate it should 
endeavour to predict it, and so minimize the likely disruption. 

There was marked variation in absenteeism between the 
different shifts. As might be expected the 9.50 a.m. to 4 p.m. and 
evening shifts, composed mainly of younger mothers, had the 
highest absence rates. Women working full-time had the lowest. 
A detailed study of absenteeism among 130 packers over a three 
week period showed that the average absence was 1 J days out of 
a possible 18. The full-time and part-time morning workers had 
a better record than part-time afternoon workers, who averaged 
about one day’s absence, and those who worked from 9.30 a.m. to 
4 p.m., who averaged nearly a days. Three-fifths of the women 
who worked part-time, either in the afternoon or from 9.30 
a.m. to 4 p.m., were absent during the period studied, compared to 
two-fifths of the women who worked full-time or were on the 
morning shift. 
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Labour turnover and stability 

Part-time workers, on the whole, had a higher labour turnover 
than full-time workers, hut the picture varied markedly between 
s hif ts. The rates for the year ended December 1955 are shown in 
Figure 5. 

In order to examine an important aspect of labour wastage in 
greater detail a special study was made of too women engaged by 




Fig. 3. Labour turnover and stability rates for women employees on each shift 
in 1955. As women on the evening shift, 5.45—9.30 p.m., were first en- 
gaged on a temporary basis to meet an emergency situation, this shift 
is not strictly comparable with the others and is therefore omitted from 
this figure. 
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the firm in the late spring of 1955. Twenty-five of them never 
started work, and, of the rest, 40 had left within three months, and 
another 17 within six months making a total of 57, leaving only 
1 8 survivors, or less than a quarter of those who actually started. 
Those who left were seen at home wherever possible, to discover 
why they had given up the job. Interviews were also held with 
28 other women who had left at approximately the same period 
but with a very different record, i.e. after more than three years’ 
service with the company. 

The true causes of leaving are often highly complicated and 
may be obscure even to the leaver herself, who frequently 
confuses the ‘last straw’ -which makes her ‘ask for her cards’ 
with the various grounds for dissatisfaction that have unsettled 
her for some time. In an interview with one of the above long- 
service leavers, for example, it became clear that although a 
disagreement with the supervisor had precipitated her departure, 
she had also been strongly influenced by an alteration in her 
family situation, a misunderstanding over pension rights and a 
change in her job. The team did not attempt to analyse turnover 
under specific headings because single classifiable causes of 
leaving were bound to be unreliable. 

The study of those who left within six months disposed of the 
argument that married women leave their jobs because domestic 
problems, prevent them from working. Most of them moved 
straight into other employment, which suggests dissatisfaction 
with the job, rather than difficulties at home. It is possible, of 
course, that their new employers offered them hours of work 
which fitted in better with their home responsibilities, but so far 
as is known no local firm provided a wider choice of part-time 
hours. 

This conclusion is further supported by a comparison between 
the women who had children at home and those who had none. 
By the end of six months, all the single women recruited and all 
the married women who had only their husbands to look after, 
had left. On the other hand, some workers remained in each of 
the part-time groups, the most stable being the part-time 
afternoon shift, the only one in which more stayed than left. 
Among the part-timers the most vulnerable were women with 
children under five : most of these found their way on to the 
evening shift, but only two out of 16 remained after six months. 
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It is clear that this shift makes the greatest demand on the 
family, and the figures cause no surprise. Furthermore, although 
no direct evidence was found, it seems likely that a majority of 
the women on this shift intended to work for a limited period 
only — to ease the financial situation or to meet some non- 
recurring need. 

Interviews with the long-service leavers, 1 as might be expected, 
revealed a different position. Of the a8 seen, only 14 had obtained 
other work. The remainder were staying at home indefinitely, 
and the reason most frequently given was ill-health. Of those who 
had obtained other jobs, half mentioned that the new work was 
physically lighter and that they found this a considerable 
advantage. 

The figures for labour turnover need to be read in conjunction 
with those for labour stability. 2 The fact that, apart from the 
9.50 a.m. to 4.00p.m. shift, more than 80 per cent of the part-time 
employees had been with the firm for more than a year showed 
that the part-time worker could and did settle down into a 
reliable, permanent employee. The most vulnerable period was, 
as is generally found, during the first three months of employ- 
ment, and, to a lesser extent, during the second three months; 
but, after six months, the chances that a woman would stay with 
the company for a long time seemed very good indeed. There 
was little in the company’s experience to support the common 
belief that part-timers can only be regarded as temporary 
workers. 

Performance 

It was suggested to the research team that in certain ways the 
part-time worker might prove superior to the full-time. As her 
days were shorter she might be able to work more intensively 
and so turn out more work in an hour. It was also thought 
possible that she might learn faster because her learning would 
be concentrated into shorter periods instead of being spread over 
an eight-hour day. 

Investigations, however, proved inconclusive. There was no 
doubt that many of the part-timers were extremely effective 

1 This, for various reasons, was a selected group, not a sample. 

2 Based on a so per cent sample for all departments, hut excluding the 
evening shift because many were engaged on a temporary basis only. 
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workers, turning out a great deal of work. But there was no 
evidence that the average hourly output of the part-timers was 
higher than that of the full-timers. The problem of learning 
time proved even more tantalizing. Members of management 
thought it likely that the short day did lead to faster learning, 
but there were too few exactly comparable work situations to 
make a satisfactory study. 

Relative merits of the different shifts 

In summarizing the evidence on absenteeism, labour turnover 
and stability, and average earnings, one important fact is the 
difference between shifts. The morning shift from 7.30 a.m. to 
13.50 p.m. had consistently the best record. The full reasons for 
this were not clear, but it was almost certainly related to the high 
proportion of women in this shift with no children of school 
age or under. 

On the other hand, the 9.30 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. shift was the least 
satisfactory on all these counts. In addition, the employment of 
this shift meant that factory space and machinery were Idle for 
three and a half hours a day, as they could not be used until the 
women arrived at g.30 a.m. or from 4.00 p.m. to g.30 p.m. after 
they had left. 

THE IMPACT ON MANAGEMENT 

The employment of married women on a part-time basis 
clearly made new and exacting demands on management which 
needed careful examination if they were to be understood and 
satisfied. First, there were problems springing from the working 
of short hours in various and overlapping shifts. Secondly, there 
were managerial and supervisory problems created by the 
circumstances and attitudes of the women. 

Part-time shifts made extra work for several departments and 
added to overhead costs; there was more interviewing and paper 
work to be done and a greater burden fell on the personnel and 
medical departments and on the wages office, all of which 
needed proportionately more staff. Because the employer’s 
National Insurance contributions are the s am e for part-time as for 
full-time workers, the firm’s total insurance bill rose considerably. 
Costs were also increased in more indirect ways. With so many 
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workers at the factory for only part of the working day, queries 
could often not he dealt with immediately, but had to be held 
over till the worker next appeared; time was wasted, effort 
duplicated, and the risk of muddles increased. A further minor 
complication arose from the very small proportion of registered 
disabled persons among the married women. In order to maintain 
its quota under the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944, 
the firm had in consequence to employ a higher proportion of 
disabled men, concentrated in limited sections of the factory. 

The greatest administrative strain was undoubtedly felt within 
the production departments themselves. In one packing depart- 
ment which was studied in considerable detail, only 26 out of its 
208 1 daytime employees were working full-time, and this fact 
dominated the daily work of the two women supervisors in charge 
of the department. It is one thing to organize and control the 
work of a couple of hundred women who remain a homogeneous 
group from the time they come in the morning until the depart- 
ment shuts down in the evening. It is a very different matter to 
keep work flowing smoothly and efficiently under such continually 
changing conditions as those found in this department. An 
incomplete labour force assembled at 7.50 a.m. and was reinforced 
by a second shift at 9.50 a.m. The great majority of those starting 
at 7.50 a.m. did not reappear after the mid-day break, when their 
places -were filled, but' usually not completely, by the afternoon 
shift coming in at a. go p.m. The afternoon period was then 
interrupted by the departure of the 9.30 a.m. shift at 4.00 p.m., 
and when the department closed at 5. go p.m. it had to be left in 
such condition that the evening shift, another 52 women and 
under a different supervisor, was able to take over at 5.45 p.m. 
This situation, made worse by an absence rate which might 
reach 25 per cent on any one day, presented many opportunities 
for mistakes and misunderstandings, complicated the organization 
of work and required exceptional concentration and control from 
the two supervisors. They had to plan in great detail, attempting 
to maintain a balanced labour force despite fluctuations in 
attendance, and to improvise swiftly if the level of output was to 
he maintained and relationships to remain harmonious. Though 
no direct evidence was found, it seems likely that a critical stage 
is reached when a certain proportion of part-timers in any one 

1 240 if the evening shift, under separate supervision, is included. 
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department is exceeded, and that this saturation point should 
limit the ratio of part-time to full-time workers. 

Management attitudes 

It is a commonplace that when married women are employed 
management needs to be flexible, to consider domestic difficulties, 
to adjust hours of work to suit the housewife, and to grant leave 
of absence for domestic reasons. These points were accepted and 
acted upon in the factory studied but, nevertheless, labour wastage, 
particularly in the early months of employment, was high. 

In the interviews with the various samples and groups two 
matters emerged to which the women clearly attached consider- 
able importance : the opportunity to earn a good wage, and the 
chance to make pleasant social contacts. It was also clear that 
these hopes were not infrequently frustrated. Disappointment 
over earnings arose in some instances from false expectations 
based on hearsay before starting work, while management 
decisions sometimes inevitably led to the disruption of working 
groups in which friendly relations had been established. 

Satisfaction with jobs and earnings depended to a considerable 
extent on the initial explanations given to the new worker and 
on good induction procedures to promote a realistic view of her 
employment, to remove illusions as to her immediate prospects, 
and to create a feeling of acceptance. 

Dissatisfaction on account of frequent changes of jobs was so 
stressed in interviews that more detailed investigation was clearly 
required. For three weeks a daily record was kept of all transfers 
affecting one department of 200 women. Two points emerged. 
First, although some transfers were due to sudden production 
needs, most resulted from the high rates of absence. The more 
the firm tolerated absenteeism, the more temporary transfers it 
had to make to keep the work moving. Second, in the department 
studied, these transfers were not being made arbitrarily by the 
supervisor, but on a roster based on a formula agreed with the 
women themselves, who had the right to challenge a move they 
believed to be contrary to the agreement. 

But only a few departments had developed such arrangements : 
in most parts of the factory temporary transfers were governed 
by a Works Committee decision, which management had vainly 
tried to get rescinded, laying down that the worker with the 
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shortest service must be moved first. Where this rule was rigidly 
enforced, it was small wonder that the new recruit got the 
impression that she was forever being pushed around. 

In many respects absenteeism presented the biggest challenge to 
existing attitudes and practices of the management. It is possible 
that labour turnover might have been reduced by more careful 
attention to the newcomer, hut a high rate of absenteeism seems 
inevitable where married women with children are employed. 
Besides making special leave arrangements, the management 
recognized this inevitability by trying to ensure that the employee 
who was an obvious risk was given a job where she would cause 
least disorganization and loss when away; this was one of the 
reasons for grouping the 9.50—4.00 workers into separate teams 
wherever possible. The strain on management was considerable ; 
to deal with a labour force which to all intents and purposes had 
been granted the freedom to work when it pleased, obviously de- 
manded a great deal of managers and supervisors, particularly 
those who had known industry before the war. The research team 
came to the conclusion that the heaviest burden of all fell on the 
supervisors, who had to deal with these problems at the point of 
production. 

The importance of supervision 

The job of supervision is clearly more exacting where part-time 
married women are employed in large numbers than it is in 
normal industrial conditions. Management needs, therefore, to 
select and train good supervisors. But the financial side of the job 
was hardly attractive. To be a supervisor it was necessary to 
start as a trainer, but a successful pieceworker would undoubtedly 
lose money if she took a trainer’s job. Moreover, it was necessary 
to reconsider what constituted good supervision for the married 
women, since their expectations affected the nature and success 
of the supervisor’s work. First they wanted a really well organized 
department which would maintain a steady flow of work and 
enable them to make the best use of their limited hours in the 
factory. Heresay though it may appear to many, there was very 
little evidence that they wanted ‘opportunities for participation’, 
or were concerned with the life of the factory as a whole. On the 
other hand, they did expect to be treated with the respect and 
consideration due to married women making a useful contribution 
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in industry as well as in the home. They did not want ‘a 
democratic leader’, essential though he might be with a different 
type of labour force, but an efficient planner and organizer, 
whose skilful management was their direct gain, and who was 
considerate and flexible in meeting their individual needs. 

A detailed study of the work of the two supervisors in charge 
of the packing department referred to earlier reflected the 
extent to which these expectations were being met, and gave 
greater insight into the responsibilities of the supervisors at the 
time of study. Their day ran as follows : 

7.30 a.m. saw them at their desk in the middle of a long 
workroom where, in the course of the day, some 208 women 
were at work packing biscuits into tins, and performing other 
ancillary jobs. As the day started a number of routine but 
necessary queries had to be dealt with. Some protective material 
for special handling was required by one woman; an absentee 
was reported and had to be replaced by someone from the relief 
team ; two girls asked for leave of absence and a note requesting 
leave had to be written and despatched to the personnel depart- 
ment; it was discovered that a checker, a key-worker without 
whom a whole team would be held up, was not coming in and 
an urgent note had to go to the personnel department for a 
replacement. These preliminaries over, the supervisors walked 
round the department to see that nothing was amiss and to be 
available to anyone, trainees, checkers, or operatives, who wanted 
a word with them. These ‘words’ varied from an exchange of 
views about work left over by the evening shift, to a warning 
that tins were in short supply, and a query about the quality of 
an unusually palefaced batch of shortcake which finally went to 
swell the hags of broken biscuits sold at the factory shop. 

Of a less routine nature was a short interview with four 
workers who were to be permanently transferred to another 
department— information not normally received well. The 
women concerned were then sent to the personnel department 
to get further details of this new work. Unfortunately, on this 
particular occasion, the department asking for help was not yet 
ready for them and within twenty minutes the four were back 
in the department in no mood to appreciate the problems of 
management. One supervisor had to keep them properly 
employed until the new department was ready for them. The 
completion of absentee figures and a brief consultation with a 
representative from the production planning department were 
two of several further jobs which had to be tackled before the 
g.30 a.m. shift arrived. "With the coming of this shift a number of 
matters had to be settled, and as the morning continued further 
queries came in from other departments : from the wages office, 
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a pay claim; from the personnel department, requests for the 
temporary loan of women to he sent to another production 
department. Considerable trouble arose from a fault in the 
conveyor belt carrying away tins — a matter which could not be 
left as it might cause a serious blockage. During the morning the 
manager of the department looked in to sign the special wages 
sheet which had to be prepared in readiness for him. 

It is easy to see how fully the supervisors’ day was occupied and 
how failure to cope would soon lead to chaos . But hardly a day went 
by without special problems arising. On one occasion, about an 
hour before dinner break, a message arrived from the planning 
department to say that an emergency order of 1500 special tins 
had to be packed, wrapped and parcelled by noon on the following 
day. This meant a complete change of programme in certain 
sections of the room. One supervisor abandoned her other work to 
plan the new operation. She decided which teams were to be 
switched to the new work; phoned the electricians for some 
necessary adjustments; phoned the tinshop for extra tins; 
phoned the stationery department for additional supplies; 
transferred a woman immediately to begin lining tins so that the 
afternoon shift could get off to a flying start when they came in; 
and transferred another girl to prepare the perforated tickets 
that were specially required for this particular order. When the 
afternoon women arrived, all was prepared and the job went 
through without a hitch. 

One evening, just before 5.30, and as the day shift was 
leaving, an angry worker and an indignant checker, spoiling for 
a fight, surged up to one of the supervisors. In this particular 
storm in a teacup there were two possible danger points, either 
of which could have led to far more serious trouble. The worker 
might, with some justice, have felt she was unfairly treated : the 
checker, also with some justice, might have felt that the super- 
visor, her immediate boss, had failed to give her reasonable 
support. In retrospect it was easy to see that both these points 
must be satisfactorily met. At 5.25 p.m. at the end of a working 
day which had started ten hours earlier, it would not have been 
surprising if the supervisor, with many other matters on her 
mind, had not fully grasped the situation. But she listened to 
what both had to say, and then by a skilful but perfectly proper 
deflecting of responsibility from the checker to herself, she was 
able to meet the woman’s justified complaint without allowing 
the checker to lose face. This may seem a trivial incident, but 
the history of industrial disputes is strewn with situations 
intrinsically no more serious, which mishandling has converted 
from an incident to a crisis. 

An analysis was made of how the supervisors spent their time 
l a full working week. This was compared with the customary 
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view of the functions of a supervisor, as reflected for example in 
the assumptions of the Ministry of Labour’s Training Within 
Industry Scheme. This scheme lists five aspects of the supervisor’s 
job : technical questions, administration, instruction, human 
relations, and job methods. But these two supervisors spent by 
far the largest part of their time on administration — on planning 
and controlling the factors affecting the flow of work through the 
department by contact with outside departments and by internal 
adjustments. In terms of time spent, human relations problems 
came a poor second; the remaining functions were hardly in the 
picture at all, instruction being the special activity of trainers, 
who reported to the supervisors. Indeed these supervisors were 
departmental managers, and might have been accorded that 
title, had they been men. 

Since supervision is the key to success in the employment of 
married women, it is essential that it should be carefully studied 
and that people should be selected, trained and rewarded for the 
actual work they have to do, irrespective of any conventional 
conception of the importance of the job. 

THE IMPACT ON HOME AND PERSONAL LIFE 

Up to this point married women’s employment as seen at Peek 
Freans has been considered as it affects management. What had 
the women themselves to say about the gains and losses, as they 
saw them, of going out to work? Certain of their comments 
flatly contradicted the stereotypes, which clutter up the real 
issues in married women’s employment. These particular 
women, for instance, took the line, and with no appearance of 
self-justification, that the neglectful mother is not the one who 
works but the one who is too lazy or indifferent to take advantage 
of today’s opportunities to raise her family’s standards. 

On the surface the interviews gave little evidence of ill effects 
on the children, and local informed opinion, including that of 
teachers, health visitors and probation officers, could produce no 
consistent view on the consequences for the child of the mother’s 
employment. Whatever their own opinion on this subject, they 
agreed that Bermondsey, from which Peek Freans drew a third 
of its employees, had remarkable little official trouble over its 
children, and this despite its long tradition of married women’s 
employment. On the other hand, the women at the factory 
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appeared to be slightly above the level of the average Bermondsey 
housewife as regards earning and general ability, and may 
therefore have been more than usually able to cope with the com- 
plexities of the dual role. Nevertheless, many did have anxieties 
about leaving home so much, and it was the children’s welfare 
vhich was their major worry. 

It was also apparent that the women had developed standards 
)f behaviour appropriate to their dual job, and that they were apt 
,o be critical of the married woman who, as they saw it, did not 
rouble to go out to work. They themselves were clearly capable 
>f planning a routine, and of sticking to it. The woman who 
-tayed at home, they argued, only did her housework when she 
.elt in the mood : they regarded her as a muddler, incapable of 
naking the effort to raise her standards well above those of the 
:>ad old days before the War. 

An examination of the age, marital status and family size of 
he labour force in this factory showed the extent to which its 
character had been changed in the last twenty years. At the time 
>f the investigation four out of five of its women workers were 
narried; three out of five had children living at home; and of 
he rest some were' known to be keeping house for elderly 
■elatives; and only one in thirty of the sample was under twenty 
mars old. With very few exceptions they had a household to 
:are for, but their households were not large; 80 per cent had 
inly four or fewer people to look after, including themselves— 
ignificantly smaller than the households in which they them- 
elves had grown up. Their homes, too, in this artisan area, 
ended to be far smaller, and less time-consuming than the 
ypical suburban semi-detached house. The physical tasks 
issociated with home and family were lighter than those to 
vhich their mothers and grandmothers were accustomed, yet 
here was nothing to indicate that as a result they took their 
lomestic responsibilities less seriously than did earlier genera- 
ions. Indeed, most of them had chosen to work at hours which 
vould enable them to put the family interests first, often at 
onsiderable inconvenience to themselves. Four out of five of 
hose working from 9.30 a.m. to 4 p.m. had children at school, 
nd the mothers had chosen this specially devised shift because it 
nabled them to see the children off in the morning and to be 
ack home again when they returned. 
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Fig. 4. The distribution by shift and structure of household of all the women employees. 



Figure 4 shows the structure of household in relation to the 
shifts worked for the 200 women interviewed in the main sample. 

Of the 42 per cent of this sample who had a child or children 
at school only 2 per cent worked full-time, and it appeared that 
they and the very small number of full-timers with children of 
pre-school age were working full hours because the money was 
absolutely essential to them. 

In the case of the shift workers with children, there was an 
interesting difference between those on the morning shift and the 
rest. None .of the morning workers had a child under school age, 
and only one-third had children at school. Compared with the 



WHO LOOKED AFTER CHILDREN WHILE MOTHER WAS AT WORK 




Fig. 5. This figure shows who looted after the children while the mother was 

at work. 
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other part-time workers, their domestic duties were light and 
their standards of living high. They also had a much better 
standard of performance, probably because their domestic 
responsibilities were relatively light. On the shorter afternoon 
shift, the employees tended to be younger, i.e. in their late 
thirties or early forties, and therefore had younger families. 
Over half the women on this shift had children still at school. By 
working on the afternoon shift the mother was able to see the 
children off in the morning and to attend to the household chores 
before going to the factory: it had the disadvantage that her 
children might have to be provided for during the two hours 
after they came out of school. However, minders for this period 
seemed reasonably easy to come by ; indeed, two-thirds of these 
children were looked after by their grandmothers. 

There remained two shifts where a preponderance of mothers 
with young children was found. Four-fifths of the workers on the 
9.30 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. shift had children at school, and these 
were under, rather than over, eleven, while the mothers tended 
to be in their middle and late thirties. Normally both they and 
their children went out and came back at the same time. During 
the school holidays the mothers could take leave if necessary. 
The classic situation, so often quoted, of the young child returning 
to an empty house was therefore avoided. But it gave the mother 
an arduous day since she had no time in the morning to complete 
her main household chores before leaving for the factory, and 
once home the whole family was on her hands again, expecting 
their evening meal. 

The mothers with the youngest children tended to choose the 
evening shift, which allowed them to be at home until their 
husbands could take over in the evening. Two out of three 
women on this shift had a child under five, and almost all the 
others had a child at school. This shift illustrates well the changing 
role of the husband. Not occasionally but every evening from 
Monday to Friday he had the job of putting the children to bed 
and clearing away the meal, to make it possible for his wife to 
work on the evening shift. 

The women were insistent that working at the factory was 
possible only if they planned their daily routine most carefully. 
The round of shopping, washing, cleaning and visits to mother was 
skilfully organized so that only the bare essentials were done on 
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the five working days, followed hy a weekend ‘blitz’. They did a 
minimum of cooking: the quick-fry sufficing for most meals 
except, of course, at the weekend when a lavish Sunday breakfast, 
dinner, tea and supper were served. But however careful their 
planning, many of these housewives had a long and heavy day, 
and without considerable help from other members of the family, 
most of them would have found it extremely difficult to cope with 
the dual job. The husband’s co-operation extended far beyond the 
traditional masculine aids of decorating or repairs j in some homes 
he had been firmly incorporated into the weekday routine of 
washing and floor polishing, as well as acting as the sitter-in 
when his wife was on evening shift. The women claimed that 
husbands were more co-operative and closer to their children 
than in past generations. They pointed out that their husbands, 
although mostly reluctant for them to work in the first place, in 
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time became not only accustomed to it but appreciative of the 
higher standards the extra wage made possible. 

The children too, especially the older school girls, played their 
part in housework and the minding of younger children, although 
many of the mothers were reluctant to make many calls on a 
child, even though he was compensated by more clothes, toys, 
pocket money or ‘treats’. 

SUMMARY 



There are no obvious answers to the economic, social and moral 
questions that are invariably raised when the problem of married 
women’s employment is discussed, and this study of a single firm 
cannot lead to any conclusions of wide application. It may, 
however, contribute towards a clearer understanding of issues 
affecting both home and factory when wives and mothers go out 
to work. In particular it provided evidence on three questions of 
general interest : 

Why did these married women work? 

The majority of the married women interviewed said that it 
was mainly for money that they went out to work, but there was 
no evidence that they wanted it to spend on themselves, as 
distinct from their fa mi lies. Only in exceptional cases, however, 
were the wife’s earnings essential to pay for the basic necessities 
of life. It was clear to them that with two wage-earners in the 
household a standard of living was becoming possible that had 
never been within the reach of the families in this part of 
London. It was this opportunity that these wives were deter- 
minedly seizing. Frequently mentioned also was the companion- 
ship to be found in the factory, which for many women contrasted 
favourably with the isolation of life at home. But this was not a 
consideration of primary importance; work was seen, not as an 
escape from the family, but as a means of assisting it. 

How did they manage their dual job? 

Part-time work and a choice of shifts to suit family needs were 
two factors contributing greatly to the success of the scheme — 
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factors much less common in the country as a whole than in 
Bermondsey. While there was evidence to show that under these 
conditions many of the part-timers were extremely effective 
workers, their success in running their homes depended on 
modern, easily run dwellings, on labour-saving devices and on 
help from other members of the fa m i l y. Husbands were taking a 
much greater share in domestic responsibilities than in earlier 
generations and the wives’ own mothers, living nearby, were 
particularly helpful. With this assistance satisfactory arrangements 
for the physical care of home and children were possible. There 
was little evidence, for example, that schoolchildren returned to 
empty houses, but this problem was eased in Bermondsey by 
the high proportion of related households. Elsewhere, for example 
in a new building estate, the picture might well be different. 
Any breakdown in these domestic arrangements resulted in 
absence from work since the women put the interests of their 
families first in the event of a clash between the claims of work 
and of home; a fact that the firm recognized by its system of 
approved absence without pay in times of stress such as school 
holidays. 

Despite these many aids, the main burden of the double job 
fell indisputably on the woman worker herself, who achieved 
her aims at the price of a disciplined timetable of work and a 
long and exacting day. 

What problems faced management? 

Employing married women part-time presented the firm with 
many problems, but once adjustments were made the venture 
was an economic success. Labour turnover tended to be high, 
particularly during the early months of employment. In this the 
married woman employee was conforming to the normal pattern, 
hut she was probably particularly liable to leave if dissatisfied dur- 
ing the first few weeks of employment as it was not economically 
essential for her to earn. In these circumstances the importance 
of great care in induction and training is obvious. On the other 
hand, those who survived this vulnerable period frequently 
became a stable group of employees with a record of high output. 
In many cases the common conception of the part-time married 
woman worker as unreliable and a bird of passage was clearly 
refuted. 
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Absenteeism, however, remained a major problem for manage- 
ment, which it tried to tackle by a careful policy of recruitment 
and allocation. Women were only engaged whose circumstances 
appeared to make the dual job possible. A likely absentee was not 
placed in a key position and the choice of shifts was planned to 
meet most individual domestic needs. This elaborate pattern of 
shifts, while making it possible to recruit and retain labour, 
created administrative difficulties, particularly in production 
departments, and in some respects added to costs. It was a big 
problem to keep work flowing smoothly and efficiently with only 
the minority working full-time and the majority coming and 
going throughout the day and, moreover, with working shifts 
varying in length from 3! to 5-J hours. In addition, certain shifts 
involved idle plant and empty factory space for a considerable 
part of the day. 

These complications clearly faced supervision with severe 
problems, and it was undoubtedly on the quality and adaptability 
of supervision that the success or failure of the whole scheme 
ultimately turned. It was not easy to recruit supervisors of the 
necessary calibre since many of the married women who formed 
so large a proportion of the potential recruits were reluctant to 
assume responsibilities which they felt unable to carry in addition 
to the demands of home. 

What is important, however, is that management did make a 
success of this scheme, and in so doing demonstrated the value to 
industry of the reserve of married women seeking employment. 
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